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LTHOUGH immediate peace is necef- 
k ſary for the welfare and ſafety of the 
nation, and that peace cannot be had but by 
the acknowledgment of the independancy of 
America, in which all Europe, and indeed the 
whole univerſe are intereſted; yet, becauſe 'a 
formal acknowledgment of it would be moſt 
humiliating to the pride of the nation, it is 
thought, by ſome, more adviſable to make uſe 
of expedients, and to obtain ws neceſſary tran- 
quillity either, 


I. By way of truce; 


II. By ſilently and quietly withdrawing the 

| troops from the continent of America, 
and ceaſing to act offenſively; or, 

III. By 


end. 
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III. By deſtroying every thing before tho 
ſtruggle is given up, in order to cripple 


the Americans in their future opera- 
tions: 


Every one of theſe ways are inadequate to the 


% 


In' the firſt place, a truce made between 
Great Britain and America will defeat what is, 
and ought to be, the firſt object of government; 
it will not only be an acknowledgment pro 


tanto et pro tempore, af the claimed indepen- 


dancy, but will preyent the two people re- 
turning to their ancient good humour and 
harmony, the great abject of the propoſed 
tranquillity; for ſuch truce will be, as all truces 
are, armed and full of ſuſpicion, 


2dly, To withdraw. the troops and leave the 
Americans to themſelves will not have the ap- 
pearance of the dignity, but ſpllenneſs of 
majeſty; it will be 2 proof of the preſent im- 
potency, and future intentjon of this ſtate, and, 


conſequently, will beget in the Americans 


pas contempt, and future dread; this con- 
rewpt, 
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tempt, and dread, will encourage and provoke 


on their part the proſecution of the war, which 


is wiſhed to be avoided : there is, however, 
reaſon to think ſome ſuch meaſure is now 
purſuing, the troops having been ordered, it 
is ſaid, to abandon New York. Whether this 


is done through inability to maintain that poſt, 


or to ſuccour the capital and eſſential parts 
of the empire at this critical juncture, is not 
worth the preſent enquiry; it is probable the 
oſtenſible reaſon will be given, that it is done 
for the bringing about a treaty, the Americans 
having made this ſtep one of the alternatives 
neceſſary to be complied with before they would 
treat; to prove this, however, the Britiſh force 
muſt be withdrawn from all the territoties 
claimed by the Americans; if a part is left 
any where, at Rhode Iſland for inſtance, which 
perhaps is meant to be made a place of arms, 
the whole meaſure will be abortive: it is worth 
recollecting, I:kewile, that when this propoſition, 


of either acknowledging the independancy or 


withdrawing the trogps, was firſt made, Ame- 
rica ſtood unconnected and free from real or 
implied ſtipulations with foreign powers; the 
caſe is now ſo altered, that there may be doubts 
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whether ſhe is able, or willing, to act in any 
thing without the concert and concurrence of 
France; but, at moſt, this alternative is only a 
preliminary of a treaty, the eſſential object of 
which i is the American independancy. 


3dly, The retiring after having done all poſ- 
ſible miſchief, is the council of folly and ma- 
lice, it proceeds from deſpair, and would for 
ever ſhut the door of peace; it would _ | 
an eternal abhorrence. 


Should it be thought, on conſideration, that 
neither of - theſe expedients are proper, for 
that Great Britain can now do nothing but 
acknowledge the independancy of America, 
yet that this acknowledgment ought not to be 
made ſimply and unconditionally; it would be 
well for ſuch to conſider, that although there 
was a time when this mode of traffic and bar- 
gaining might have been propoſed, and agreed 
to, that time is now paſt: there was a time 
when this iſland might have offered indepen- 
dancy to America as a conceffion requiring ſome 
valuable return; at preſent, having vindicated, 
* and poſſeſſing it in fact, and being guaranteed 

| in 


Was Þ 
In the enjoyment thereof by one of the greateſt 


powers, whoſe influence and example will in. 
duce others to take the ſame ſtep, America will 
not conſider the acknowledgment of indepen» 
dance as a favour: the right and power which 
ſhe preſumes ſhe has to maintain herſelf in her 
preſent ſituation, and the fear leſt ſuch a mode 
of bargaining might bring doubts on her un- 
queſtioned right, and of ſetting a dangerous 
precedent to other nations for her emancipation 
and purchaſe of freedom, will oblige her to inſiſt 
on this acknowledgment in the moſt perfect, 
abſolute, ſimple, and unconditional manner. 


If ſuch acknowledgment is made; the object 
of the peace, which would undbubtedly follow, 
would be obtained, the good opinion of Ame- 
rica would be ſecured, time would be thereby 
given for the removal of the preſent ſuſpicions 
and abhorrence, and for the return of the former 
amity and good will; it would give an opening 
to the ancient intercourſe, and a diſpoſition of 
conducting it with candor and liberality; the 
ſtrength, reſulting from thence, would be a be- 
nefit, and not a terror, to this iſland: America 
would then, though independant, ' be united in 
| A4 heart 
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heart to Great Britain, inſtead of being, as ſhe 


is at preſent, independant and- united with her 
enemies: This country, even amidſt her moſt 
cruel actions, aſſured herſelf of the return of the 
antient good humour of America; and, indeed, 


aſſured herſelf ſo much of it, that, howeverſtrange 


it may appear, it is moſt certain, this her natu- 
ral diſpoſition was made ule of as an encourage- 
ment and provocation to the utmoſt. exertions 
of the moſt unrelenting war; for, do what you 
will, it was ſaid, America would ſtill look up 
to, and wiſh to renew, her antient connection 
with this iſland. Let this ſuppoſed temper of 
America be tried in the only way now left; 
force has been found not only ineffectual, but 
pernicious; let time do that which force cannot 
do; let that time of peace and its deſired opera- 

tions be obtained by an immediate, clear, and 


full acknowledgment of the —_— of | 


America, 


Should all difficulties relative to the matter of 

a treaty be thus removed, there would ſtill re- 
main difficulties relative to the manner of con- 
ducting it; as government, however, has at 
length got rid of an embarraſſment which had 
= | bdcen 
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been thought inſuperable, and had long checked 
the proper courſe of buſineſs, it cannot be 
doubted that either wiſdom or neceſſity will 
induce it to adopt the only mode of obtaining 
peace now left. 


To treat with thoſe who denied, and took up 
arms in oppoſition to the authority of parlia- 


ment; to treat with declared enemies, and, above 


all, with the «nlawful and vagrant aſſembly, 
the Congreſs, were once conſidered fo contrary 
to the dignity of government as not to be ſub- 
mitted to. The ſtate of things has produced a 
different ſenſe in the miniſter; the parliament 
has impowered their Commiſſioners to treat 
with that obnoxious body, thinking it was the 
only medium through which peace with Ame- 
rica could be had. On the fame principle, 


another mode muſt now be adopted; we not 
only want peace with America, but with France; 


and the reſt of Europe; but peace with the one 
cannot now be had, nor indeed is it worth bav- 
ing, without peace with the other: we muſt 
now negotiate, and that ſoon, or an important 
part ot Europe will interfere, and thereby em- 
barraſs the negotiation with the adjuſtment of 


new 
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fected by an immediate application to the Ame- 


rican Commiſſioners at Paris. The propoſition 


may at farſt ſtartle the people of this country, 
but the ſurpriſe will be ſoon got. over if the 
ſtate of affairs are duly conſidered— Things 
once ſtrange now appear familiar to them 
Strange, however, as this may appear, the only 


mode of attaining peace is to conſider and make 


the American Commiſſioners at Paris MEDIATORS 
between Great Britain and France; for, though 


inimical at preſent becauſe of the hoſtile diſpo- 
ſition of this country, they have at bottom, as 
is ſuppoſed, an attachment to it. Change, 
then, your diſpoſition, and theirs will be chang- 
ed; they will be the friends of Great Britain in 
her fallen ſtate, who have oppoſed her in her 
hour of inſolence; they muſt be conſidered better 


diſpoſed to this people than the hireling miniſter | 


of any foreigu ſtate; and, if treated with candour, 
truſted with ſecurity, there is little doubt that 
France would accept their mediation. 


Should it be queſtioned, whether the Ameri- 
can Commiſſioners at Paris have powers ſufficient 
to ſettle the ſubſiſting differences, the doubt 

| might 


new intereſts and claims. This can only be ef- 
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might be ſoon cleared up by an immediate ap- 
plication z in the mean while, it may be pre- 
ſumed they have ſuch powers: for, is it proba- 
ble that the Congreſs ſhould have enabled their 
Commiſſioners to enter into treaties of commerce 
and eventual leagues offenſive and detenſive, 
for the opening a new intercourſe and for the 
carrying on a war, without enabling them to 
continue the antient connection and preventing 
war? There is no reaſon to think their judg- 
ment ſo defective. © Should it, however, prove, 
on enquiry, they have not powers ſufficiently 
ſatisfactory to conclude a perfect treaty, yet no 
one can be fo ignorant of the weight and influ- 
ence of the American Commiſſioners, as not to 
imagine their recommendations will have the 
fullect effect with Congreſs. In the mean while 
a ſuſpenſion of arms may be obtained in Europe 
on the credit, liberality, and integrity of the 
terms propoſed. This is a point of the greateſt 
conſequence in the preſent ſtate of the affairs of 
Great Britain, | | 


This form, and it is now perhaps little. elſe 


' the Americans having the reality, being com- 


plied with, Great Britain will prevent the im- 
: pending 


ny 


pending miſchief and ruin which the combina- 

tion of the powers of Europe, intereſted in the 

independancy of America, will otherwiſe bring 

down upon her; and America will obtain the 

only thing ſhe wants : ſhe wants nothing from 

Europe but peace; which being had, ſhe will 

ſhew herſelf to Europe in general a moſt benefi- 

cial friend, and to Great Britain in particular an 
eſſential one. 


a 
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This will be manifeſt to any one who conſi- 
ders the nature of the northern continent of 
America, and the ſtate of Europe; it is not ne- 
ceſſary here to enter into this diſcuſſion. There 
is nothing more clear than that ſhe really wants / 
nothing, and can ſupply the wants of Europe: be 
this takes away all ground of contention be- $ 
tween them. If America ſtands in need of peace 
to ſettle her governments, Great Britain ſtands 
in need of it for the ſupport of her exiſtence; 1 
neither, therefore, have claims on each other, 5 
for the bleſſing which is ſo neceſſary to both, 
but in proportion to the greater neceſſity of one 
or the other :—America, however, may per- 
haps be induced to make ſtipulations of great 
importance to Great Britain. SN 
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She may agree not to paſs the Cape of Good 
Hope, or go round Cape Horn; ſhe may diſ- 
claim all connection with Africa, and its ac- 
curſed trade; ſhe may engage not only not to 
poſſeſs any part of the Weſt-India Iſlands, but 
guarantee to England her poſſeſſions there. 
Theſe are matters of great conſequence to this 
country, but of little moment to America: 
They are of little moment to America, who 
wants not extended and diſtant territory; ſhe 
has herſelf more land, capable of every produce, 
than can be cultivated for ages to come ; ſhe 
knows the miſchiefs of the India trade, and 
ſhudders at the impiety of the African one; the 
ſituation, and neceſſity of the Iſlands, will ever 


make them more beneficially dependant on the 


Continent, than the claim and poſſeſſion of un- 


limited power over them; and their preſent po- 


litical partition among the ſeveral ſtates of Eu- 
rope, is more advantageous to her than their 


engroſſment by any one prince. 


*. 


Theſe things are ſuggeſted to ſhew, that the 
ſtipulations on theſe heads will be obſerved, be- 


cauſe the continent of America has no real in- 


tereſt in the breach of them; a better ground 
| i * for 
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for political faith cannot be had: but although | 


the continent of America has no real intereſt in 


the interruption of the preſent poſſeſſion of the 


powers of Europe, yet, actuated by the ſpirit of 


hoſtility, if provoked, ſhe will neceſſarily inter- 


fere, and give ſuch diſturbance as to render their 


enjoyment highly precarious at leaſt; and there. 


by become, from neceſſity, a dangerous enemy, 
inſtead of being a beneficial friend. 


Theſe ſtipulations are well worth the atten- 
tion of the miniſter; but there are, likewiſe, 
conceſſions, which might be made of the greateſt 
conſequence to this country. She may be in- 
duced to take a certain quantity of her manufac. 
tures, and ſupply her with naval ſtores for a cer. 
tain number of years; ſhe may enter into en- 
gagements about the fiſheries on her coaſts, the 
importance of which is well known; ſhe might 


diſclaim an interference with, or interruption of, 
the trade to Hudſon's Bay, the full value of 


which moſt are ignorant of ; ſhe may, in ſhort, 
ſecure, by articles of pacification and commerce, 
the moſt profitable parts of the Britiſh trade, 


which will be greatly endangered by the conti- 


nuance of the preſent war. But let it be re- 
membered 
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membered that theſe articles, ſtipulations, and 
conceſfions, muſt be ſubſequent to, and not on 
condition of, the acknowledgement of indepen- 
dancy: The prior acknowledgment is neceſſary 
to give validity and an obligatory force to the 
mutual engagements of the two countries, 


- which, without it, might in ſome future hour 


of chicane, be much queſtioned. 


But, that this and other important matters 
may be gained, the application ought to be 
immediate, and open. The delay of doing what 
was right has increaſed the public miſchief, and 
daily embarraſſes the progreſs of peace; it 
brougkt on the American declaration of indey 
pendancy, and the French guarantee, and war, 
in ſupport of it: a farther delay will produce 
other fatal conſequences, No one can doubt the 
part which Spain will take, who knows the part 
ſhe has already taken; that Portugal will follow 
the diQates of Spain, now ſhe is thrown into her 
arms by the inability of England to protect her, 
is perhaps certain; her intereſt, and her incli- 
nation, concur with her preſent neceſſity : Will 
the Dutch ſtand out when the Americans ſhall 


declare, and the declaration, if not already 


made, 


| 1 16 ] 
made, may be expected ſoon, © they will not 
trade with any Powers that ſhall not acknow- 


< ledge her independancy ?” The Dutch, a- 


gainſt whom the act of navigation was levelled, 
will rejoice at its ſubſtantial repeal, and eagerly 
enjoy the freedom of the ſea, and of commerce, 
on the terms propoſed. Should Great Britain 
come into the neceſſary meaſure after theſe 
powers, ſhe will do it with ſo ill a grace, that 
her merit will be ſmall * 


Bout, above all, the application ought to be 
open; it ought to be ſincere and candid in it- 
ſelf, and without diſguiſe or myſtery in the 
making. The former applications, either of a 
public or private nature, have been defective on 
this head; there has been deceit, at leaſt it ap- 
pears ſo to the Americans, in the matter and 
manner of them. If application is now made 
to the Commiſſioners at Paris, all under- hand 
dealings muſt be omitted, becauſe they cannot 
have the deſired effect; it is the attempt I would 
guard againſt, for the practice of artifice can- 
not ſucceed. By the nature of the French go- 
vernment few things done in that country can 
be kept ſecret ; a negotiation with America can 

by 
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undeſigning, and confidential friend of the ſo- 
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by no means be concealed, but it is the parti- 
cular intereſt and honor of the American Com- 
miſſioners at Paris to diſcover to the court of 
France all ſuch applications from Britain; pri- 
vate attempts will, as your preceding ones have 
done, turn againſt the miniſter ; they will give 
the Americans, as they have in all matters fince 
the 16th of December laſt, much advantage in 
negotiation z it will give them the merit of dit- 
covering to the French minifter how much they 
are courted by the Engliſh government, and, 
by conſequence, induce him to court them 
more. | | in 


Not a ſingle attempt to gain the Americans 
has yet ſucceeded, becauſe we wanted candour ; 
our attempts were treacherous in themfelves, 
and ſuſpicious in their manner. Men of all de- 
nominations and characters have been fent, ſome 
of whom under the maſk of friendſhip, have 


entered into the deepeſt political difcuſfions— 


They were ent for that purpoſe, whatever their 
oſtenſible pretences were to the contrary they 
loſt their errand; they were conſidered as the 
tools of the miniſter, and not as the unreſerved, 
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cial hour; they played their parts, and were per- 
haps deſervedly played upon. 


But whatever they were, they were ſuited to 
the buſineſs they were ſent on. The buſineſs 
muſt now have another complexion, and, by 
conſequence, agents of a different diſpoſition. 
If the terms of accommodation are candid and 
liberal, as the times require, your agents need 
not be men of noted learning, or political abili- 
ties; depend more on the matter which is to be 
offered, than on the man who delivers it—in 
truth, no man is wanted that anſwers only to the 
character of an agent; a faithful meſſenger will 


do the buſineis much better; the times want 


not the adroitneſs of a politician, but the ſim- 
plicity and good intentions of a common man, 
for the happineſs of Great Britain and America. 


Conſider what your public and parliamentary 


4. Commiſſioners have done in America; their 
ſucceſs is now fully known: They are men of 


rank, note, and confidence, of various quali- 
ties and abilities; but, whatever rank, note, 


. confidence, qualities, and abilities they may 


have, they are by no means the men proper to 


We 8 have 
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have been ſent : one of them, in particular, who 


has ſtepped forward moſt buſily in the commiſ- 


ſion ſeems to betray it; he is abuſive of thoſe 
who have employed him, for their inſolence 

and moſt flattering to the great qualities of his 
enemies, who have oppoſed: his country ; he ap- 
parently juſtifies the one, and condemns the 
other, for all their proceedings; and, inſtead 
of a Cpmmiſſioner of the King of Great Britain, 
paid an enormous ſalary for the diſcharge of a 
public employment, he wiſhes to become the 
curious and wondering traveller, and no more : 


If | gre is intended by this abuſe, fattery, and 


curioſity, It is ſuch an unworthy piece of buſi- 
neſs as would warrant any one's imputing the 


failure of the commiſſion to the choice of him 


and his coadjutors, if there was not in the com- 


miſſion itſelf an internal vice and cauſe of de- 


feat. 


In ſhort, it is not by ſuch means this coun- 
try can be ſaved from the ruin which the Ame 


rican diſpute is likely to bring upon it. 


The terms of accommodation ought to do 


their own buſineſs; they ought to be ſa good as 
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to recommend themſelves; they will do it if 


they are ſuited to the times, 


The American treaty ſigned at Verſailles the 
6th of February, was ſuppoſed here not to be 
perfect until ratified by the people of America, 
and therefore the Engliſh Commiſſioners, arriv- 
ing in the country before that event, would 
eaſily ſet the whole aſide by the offers of Parlia- 
ment. The French king knew better; he well 
knew his offers were ſuch as inſured to them- 
ſelves the approbation of America; he waited 
not for the return of the ratification; he took 
his meaſures as if every thing was concluded. 


The event has juſtified his judgment. 


Notwithſtanding what has been, and might 
be, ſaid tc induce a full and direct acknowledg- 
ment of the independancy of America, and an 
immediate and open application to the Com- 


miſſioners at Paris; there are, perhaps, thoſe 
who think it will be more for the intereſt and 


honor of the kingdom, to ſue for peace in a 
private manner in the cloſet of the miniſters of 
France. | 


The 
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The object of this mode of application is to 
avoid, if poſſible, the acknowledgment of the 
American independancy; for it is thought there 
can be no ſacrifice, however great, which may 
and ought not to be made for the recovery of the 
real, or at leaſt the nominal, ſovereignty of 
this country: they who are of this opinion will 
go great lengths; they will perhaps offer Canada 
to France, acknowledge her right, and give her 
freſh means of carrying on to advantage the 
Fiſheries on the Banks of Newfoundland, and 
confirm her in the ſtipulated part of the Ame- 
rican commerce. Theſe and ſuch like terms 
may perhaps, after the diſtribution of a quantity 
of gold, be liſtened to by ſome; whether they 
will meet with a general approbation, and be 
accepted of by the government of France, will 
depend upon its ſenſe of their advantage to the 
ſtate. 


France will conſider, in the firſt place, whe- 
ther the independance of America is not of 
more conſequence by its actual benefit to her, 
and miſchief to her natural enemy, than the 
fulleſt enjoyment of theſe terms; whether it is 


not more for her intereſt to accept them from 
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America than from Great Britain; whether 
America has not as much right to offer, and 
more power to make them good, than Great 


Britain; and, whether America cannot always 
oſſer better terms than Great Britain. 


There are many other conſiderations, which 
will naturally ſuggeſt themſelves to the councils 
of France; it will, however, be well worth 
while to fix our attention upon the laſt, as it 
may perhaps produce moſt ſerious conſequences 
to this country. 


The break ing through the antient ſyſtem of 
Colonial government compelled an interruption 
of commercial connection; the inforcement of 
the new adopted meaſures, by the utmoſt ex- 
ertions of war, obliged the Americans to take 
up arms in ſelf defence; the method of con- 
ducting that war made the declaration of inde- 
pendancy neceſſary ; the applications to the 
powers of Europe to concur in their ſubjection, 
made the treaty and alliance with France una- 
voidable; in ſhort, freſh inſtances of an unrelent- 
ing diſpoſition towards them did, and will, pro- 
duce freſh inſtances of diſguſt and retorted-mil- 

chief. 
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chief. There is not one of theſe terms, which 
America, being too much urged, will not offer 
and cannot make good; but ſhe may do more : 
in particular, ſceing the inveteracy of the times, 
and, that after ſuch an application there is no 
farther hopes of accommodation, ſhe may be in- 
duced, and indeed compelled, to take a ſtep 


moſt fatal to this country; ſhe may forbid the 
entrance of the Britiſh flag into her ports; ſhe 


may exclude all Britiſh bottoms from her com- 
merce, and lay treble duties on the importation 
of Britiſh commodities, : 

The idea of excluding the iſland of Great 
Britain from the commerce of the continent of 
America, will be pleaſing to all the powers of 
Europe. They will rejoice at ſuch a ſignal 
deſtruction of an envied monopoly; and perhaps 
conſider it, inſultingly, as an act of juſtice, that 
That ſhould be the only ſtate excluded from the 
coaſts of America, which, arrogating the whole 
to itſelf, had excluded the reſt of mankind. 


There is nothing excluſive in the original 
treaty of commerce and alliance between France 


and America; this country was candidly told 
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ſo, and thereby an hint given, what might be. 
The neceſſity of affairs may give another turn 
to the treaty.— The longer the contention is 


continued and the more violently it is preſſed, 
the more will the affections of America be alie- 


nated from England, and the more firmly will 
they be fixed on France. 


Nothing can be mote abſurd, dangerous, and 


fruitleſs, than an endeavour to procure an eſta- 
bliſnment of the former ſovereignty by the means 
of France; it is the intereſt of France, that you 
ſhould have neither the former ſovereignty, nor 
peace: the independance of America is of more 
value to her than any thing this country can 
offer; it ſecures every effe& and benefit of the 
moſt humble conceſſions, and does every poſſible 
miſchief to her rival and avowed enemy. The 
miniſter, therefore, may depend on it, ſhe will 
ſide with America, who hath firmly withſtood 
the various public and private applications to 


withdraw herſelf from her engagement;—it is 


both the inclination and-intereſt, and, after what 
has paſſed, the honor of France to conſider her 
alliance ſacred and inviolable. 
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Should the offers of the miniſter be as con- 
ſiderable, or more ſo than what has been ſug- 
geſted, reflect on the conſequences—they muſt 
be ſo conliderable as to enable France to pro- 
ſecute her ſchemes with greater certainty in 


future, or elſe ſhe will certainly not forego her 


preſent advantage; they will be fo great as to 
give that court ſuſpicions, - that they are only 
offered at this time to gain a ſovereignty, and 
former connection, by which the force of Ame- 
rica may be deſpotically collected, or artfully 


turned againſt her by the ſpecious ſhew of mo- 


deration, 
) 

Nothing is more common, than to hear of 
the inſidiouſneſs of France; it has been, and 
ever will be, the conſtant topic of declamation 
of the good people of this country; but whilſt 
it is ſo, we cannot but wonder, that a private 
treaty ſhould be entered into, and that ſuch treaty 


ſhould tend to enable that very power to be 


more inſidious, and ſhould be entered into im- 
mediately after the Commiſſioners of the King 
and Parliament of Great Britain had demanded 
of the Congreſs—** Whether they could depend 


on the word and confidence of that court, 


oo. whoſe 
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ac whoſe inſiduous interpoſition had, from the ſettle- 
« ment f the colonies, been aftuated with enmity 
« 70 both ?”—The miniſters muſt ſurely appear 
very ſimple, or very inſidious themſelves, who 
can negotiate with ſuch a power in preference 
to theſe, of whom they have no real cauſe of 


diſtruſt. | 


No one will put much faith in the princes of 
any country. He that truſts to any thing, but 
the operation of their intereſt, is a poor politi- 
cian; and he that complains of deceit, where 


there is an intereſt to deceive will ever be con- 


ſidered as a fool. But if he does complain, let 
him be careful to avoid the juſtice of a ſimilar 
accuſation, France probably laughs at the 
charge of inſidiouſneſs, brought againſt her by 
the court of Great Britain; when it was brought, 


ungracioufly brought, at the beginning of theſe 


- troubles, againſt America, it excited pity: 
America, however, who only felt an emotion, 


mixed with ſorrow and diſdain, when ſhe 
thought herſelf caluminated, expreſſed lately 
the greateſt indignation, when the infidiouſnefs 
of France was inſidiouſiy alluded to. To Ame- 


rica the conduct of France appears magna- 
nimous 


(9) 


nimous and liberal; her offers are at the leafl 
apparently fair, and equal to her wiſhes; in 
keeping to this appearance there is much poli- 
tical wiſdom : But when Great. Britain offers to 
America every thing but independance, ſhe 
ſhews the extreme folly of inſidiouſneſs; fie 


— 


gives every thing only to gain the right and power 


of retratting every thing. 


Let Great Britain then conſider whether it 1s 
not, and ever mult be, the intereſt of France to 
ſupport the independance of America; ſuch 
conſideration will ſhew the folly of treating with 
that power to betray it, that no offers are ſuf- 


. ficient to obtain her ſorbearance, but that ſhe 


will either directly or indirectly purſue her great 
and permanent intereſt by ſupporting the Ame- 
ricans in their oppoſition, and inciting other na- 
tions to hold up their forbearance likewiſe as 


worthy of purchaſe. 


But the particular incitement of France 
againſt this country is ot neceſſary ; the · very 
precedent is of itſelf ſufficient to ſuggeſt to other 
foreign ſtates, the part to be taken in the pre- 
ſent circumſtances : The purchaſe of peace is a 


dangerous 
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| dangerous expedient ; it ſtirs up freſh oppoſi- 


tion, and opens the door to future miſchief. 
Should the direct or indirect forbearance of 
France be actually obtained, it will perhaps be 
conſidered as a great point carried; for her 


countenance and ſupport, alone, are ſufficient 


to enable America to ſet the power of this iſland, 
even in its moſt flouriſhing condition, at defiance : 
But there is hardly a Prince in Europe, whoſe 
aſſiſtance is not ſufficient to determine ahe die 
in the preſent ſtate of Britiſh affairs; and there 
is not one of them who is not ſenſible of his 
temporary and comparative ſtrength. Should 
France, therefore, be quieted, freſh adverſaries 
and freſh claims will ariſe in every quarter; 
every petty Prince having an intereſt in the inde- 
pendancy of America, will expect a ſatisfaction 
for giving up his pretences and intereſt : Some 
may be fatisfizd with a little; but others of great 
rank, power, and.enfity to this country, will 
make important demands; may make ſuch as 


will be eventual ſacrifices of the honour and in- 


tereſt of this country, and which, nevertheleſs, 
in the preſent ſituation of affairs, cannot either 
in policy or common prudence be refuſed. Is 
it neceſſary to allude to Spain? If the forbear- 
ance 
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. ance of France is to be purchaſed on the terms 
ſuggeſted by ſome, Gibraltar and Jamaica will 
be moderate prices for the purchaſe of peace 
with Spain. With reſpe& to the Dutch, there 
can be no terms offered to them in ſatisfaction 
for their loſs of the American commerce by the 
re- eſtabliſnment of the former ſovereignty ; for 
the Dutch value trade above all things. | 


In ſhort, it is impoſſible for Great Britain to 
recover her former ſovereignty by any treaty 
with the powers of Europe, for all are intereſted 
in the independancy of America, If ſhe had the 
means of gaining their preſent acquieſcence and 
forbearance, and of ſatisfying their ſeveral pre- 
*tences by the molt fatal ſacrifices, yet her ſupe- 
riority over America would not be recovered ; 
nor, what is of more conſequence at this junc- 
ture, would her peace be reſtored. America is 
now of herſelf ſufficiently -able to baffle every 
hoſtile attempt : neither dread nor deſpair will 
ever induce a ſubmiſſion, Hear her moſt ſo- 
lemn determination ; the parliamentary Com- 
| miſſioners heard. it to their confuſion, 7 


« To 


To ſuppoſe their minds leſs firm at the 
* preſent hour than they were when deſtitute 
of all foreign aid, even without the expecta- 
„ tion. of an alliance, when upon a day of pub- 
“lic faſting and humiliation in their houſe of 
* worſhip, and in the preſence of God, they 
„ reſolved To hold no conference or treaty with 
an Commiſſioners on the part of Great Bri- 
&« gain, unleſs they ſhould as a Preliminary Whercto, 
« either withdraw their fleets and armies, or in 
* pofetive and expreſs terms, acknowledge the inde- 
- © pendancy of the flates—would be highly irra- 
<« tzonal—Sooner than do it they would com- 
**-mence treaties weſtward of yonder mountain.“ 


